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FICO INSECTICIDES 
Mix With Hard Water 3 
FICO 60--For White Flies and Scale Insects, can be used with Lime Sulphur. 


F ICO. 20--For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy eae 
LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION--For Spiders, Mites and Scab. 
F ICO-SULFU R--For same purpose as Lime-Sulphur Solution. 


Cut Out Spray Troubles by. Using Fico Insecticides 


Florida Insecticide Company 
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Common Sense Applied to | 
Spraying Outfits 


Anybody knows that a wide-tired wagon will carry its load with less draft than ohe with narrow 
tires. The bearing surface of the VAN FLEET ROLLER SPRAYER is twice as great as that of any 
wheel-mounted sprayer of same capacity, while the diameter of its tank is at least one-third greater. 
A-small wheel drops into inequalities and has to be dragged out, while a large one bridges them and 
roils over easily. 


LEFT HAND SIDE, SHOWIKG BELT TRANSMISSION, AGITATOR, ETC. 


Our new Mechanical Agitator insures most perfect mixture, while tank is standing still as well 
as when in motion. Its many users in Florida are all boosters for it. They agree that after using it 
they would not go back to the old type of wheel-mounted sprayers under any condition. 


IT PROVIDES: 


Simplicity Light Draft 

Proper Suspension Short Turning Radius 
Pertect Balance Accessibility of Parts 
Maximum Power for Spraying Ease of Operation 
Small Expense of Upkeep Absence of Excessive 
Economy in Time and Money Vibration 


Would-be imitators try to avoid liability for infringement. on our patent by adding a wheel or 
wheels, thereby destroying the advantage of the TRUE ROLLER SPRAYER over the WHEEL 
MOUNTED TYPE, and yet claim the advantages of the ROLLER type, which they thus admit they 
would like to get the benefit of. 


Don’t accept an imitation or substitute. THE VAN FLEET ROLLER SPRAYER HAS BEEN 
PROVED A SUCCESS IN ACTUAL OPERATION. Our new 1920 model is a great improve- 
ment over previous models. Send for illustrated circular, with prices. 


The VAN FLEET COMPANY, 


R. A. ELLIS, Manager, 


Florence Villa, Florida. 
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What Next in freight Rates? 


Regardless of thunders of protest 
from practically every organization 
of shippers in the United States; re- 
gardless of much evidence submitted 
in rebuttal of the claims of the rail- 
road managements in support of 
their pleas for advances; regardless 
of the general trend of public opinion 
all over the country to the effect that 
costs for every sort of service and 
commodity had reached their peak 
and must decline, the Interstate Com- 
merce commission has granted to the 
railroads the most tremendous in- 
creases in rates in the history of 
transportation in this country. 

Railroads in eastern territory have 
been accorded the right to increase 
their freight charges 40 per cent. 
Western lines have been granted an 
increase of 35 per cent; and south- 
ern lines are to increase their 
freights by 25 per cent. Along with 
these increases in freights also is 
allowed an increase uniformly over 
the country of passenger fares, in- 
cluding interurban, of 25 per cent; 
and a surcharge of 50 per cent is to 
be made on all Pullman fares, which 
will go to the railroads and not to 
the Pullman company. 

When Mr. McAdoo’s original order 
was made granting a flat increase of 
25 per cent to the railroads on 
freight charges, which order was 
made in war times, there was some 
speculation as to just what the effect 
would be on living costs. A very 
able editor, whose writings I have 
followed with considerable confi- 
dence, was outright in his condem- 

nation of the order. As I recall it, 
he was practically alone at first. Oth- 
ers were generally inclined to mini- 


By Pp. Lh. Waycoup 


mize the possible effect of the freight 
increases then authorized. Pointing 
out, however, that approximately 25 
per cent of the cost to the average 
American family of its necessities 
was traceable to transportation 
charges, this editor stated in no un- 
certain terms the opinion that the 
increases authorized by Mr. McAdoo 
would be farreaching in their effect 
upon the country’s cost of living. 

As time passed I watched with in- 
terest the developments, and was 
astonished to note how correct this 
editor had been in his assumptions. 
Irvin S. Cobb has said that a prophet 
who is entirely correct is beyond for- 
giveness. If this editorial writer 
ever has asked forgiveness for his 
accuracy in this instance, I do not 
know it; but, according to Mr. Cobb, 
he is not entitled to it. 

When we consider that the vary- 
ing percentages of increases author- 
ized so recently by the Interstate 
Commerce commission are to be piled 
on top of current rates. which already 
are unmercifully high, if we view 
them from the pre-war angle of 
vision, it seems fairly safe to predict 
that the increases in living costs for 
which they will be responsible must 
be enormous. An early dispatch to 
daily newspapers on the subject said 
the authorized increases would 
amount to $12 per capita for the 
people of the United States, but it 
was self-evident that this did not 
take into consideration any pyramid- 
ing of charges such 9s must take 
place where advanced freight on raw 
materials and other things is passed 
along to the next operation not in its 
original form, but plus the normal 


percentage of profit to the handler. 

Newspaper opinion over the coun- 
try, contrary to what it was at the 
time of Mr. McAdoo’s original order, 
seems to take it for granted that 
costs will again be sent a-kiting by 
these increased rates. A cartoonist 
in the Chicago Tribune shows the 
railroad managements passing a bun- 
dle, labeled “‘21 per cent wage in- 
crease,’”’ over onto the back of the 
already overloaded public, where it 
becomes an addition to the burden 
of “Living Costs.”’ Another cartoon- 
ist in the same newspaper cleverly 
depicts a cat up a tree, with a large 
dog, “Freight rate increases,” bear- 
ing down upon the tree. The cat 
bears the inscription, ‘Prices,’ and 
evidently is scrambling up the tree, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Consumer are 
sitting at the bottom, evidently try- 
ing to charm kitty down witha ouija 
board. The cartoon bears the sig- 
nificant title, “Just when she was 
about to come down.” 

Editors and cartoonists generally 
seem almost unanimous in their ex- 
pressions of belief that the increased 
rates must mean increased costs of 
everything, or at least a long delay 
in the price-readjustments which 
seemed just on the verge of making 
themselves felt. In fact, the experi- 
ence of the country is such this con- 
clusion can be accepted without any 
reason for doubt. 

The federal wage-board decided to 
grant the railroad workers more 
money on their pleas of high living 
costs. Under the Cummings Esch 
law passed by the last congress, 
which previously I have shown in 
these columns to be a most danger- 































































































































































































































































ous and iniquitous bit of legislation, 
this is now passed along to the gen- 
eral public. Presumaby the authors 
of all this believe that while the cost 
of living of the public is bound to 
advance from this cause, the cost of 
living of the railroad workers is go- 
ing to stand still, or else why the 
authority for the increases? This 
must be presumed, or else these gen- 
tlemen would realize these increases 
of the present settle nothing. How- 
ever, when later the railroad work- 
ers find present living costs are con- 
siderably increased, it is safe to guess 
their representatives will be asking 
for another raise to offset them, re- 
gardless of what follows. 


Any thinking man must realize 
this circular “passing the buck,”’ 
which the intelligent statesmen of 
this country thus have solemnly au- 
thorized, creates a circle so vicious 
it sooner or later must involve the 
business of the country in most tre- 
mendous difficulties. It cannot long 
continue its operations without ef- 
fecting great change in our domestic 
economics. 

Whither are we drifting, thus step 
by step? Is it toward government 
ownership, communism, nationaliza- 
tion of transportation and other 
utilities? Whither? Where? 


Realizing my own inability to an- 
swer these questions, I have sought 
the opinion of many men in many 
lines of business. Beyond the gener- 
ally conceded opinion that these in- 
creases are bound to boost costs of 
every sort, and the vaguely ex- 
pressed opinion of one gentleman 
that they would “Play hell,”’ I got 
little constructive opinion. No one 
seemed to have any really definite 
idea of where they would lead us. 
This was true until I got the atten- 
tion of one man, whose ability as a 
thinker I rate very high. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate from the angle of 
this publication that this man is very 
prominently identified with the cit- 
rus interests of the country, and is 
widely known. 


For reasons of his own he must 
remain unidentified in this article. 
It must be sufficient to say he gen- 
erally is listened to with attention in 
any gathering where he may have 
something to say, which is not often. 
Also he is a patriotic-optimist. That 
is to say, he has the strongest sort of 
fundamental belief in the solidity and 
stability of the United States, and a 
deep-seated confidence in the ability 
of this country and its people to sur- 
mount obstacles without the revolu- 
tions or political upheavals which 
characterize similar occurrences in 
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some other countries. In all this 
pother about the high cost of living 
and social unrest in this country, he 
sees only good for the future, though 
perhaps some radical readjustments. 
I shall endeavor to record his points 
of view as I was able to catch them. 

He is of the opinion these latest 
increases in freight rates put us 
right at the beginning of a new era 
in transportation in the United 
States. Pointing out that the rail- 
roads serving this country had grown 
up in haphazard fashion and as a 
more or less mushroom growth, he 
also pointed to the fact that the rates 
charged for their services also were 
haphazard in their origin and unsci- 
entific in the extreme. That’ the 
country at large must profit through 
putting transportation charges upon 
a scientific basis is his belief, and he 
further is of the opinion that this 
must now inevitably follow. Let me 
quote him: 

“When the. war was upon us, it 
was rather definitely settled that no 
business was entitled to an arbitrary 
profit, but that profits, and charges, 
must bear some definite relation to 
costs. The trouble with the railroads 
always has been that there has been 
only the remotest sort of relation be- 
tween their costs and their charges 
for service. 

“Take the various railroad classi- 
fications, for instance. Any well- 
posted man can pick up one of 
the classifications and pick out many 
incongruous things. Here is an 
emtpy oil drum classified to take one 
rate, and an empty drum for print- 
ers’ ink taking another. Yet these 
two drums are of the same identical 
material, size and weight, and are 
made simultaneously by the same 
manufacturer. Because upon their 
arrival at their destinations they are 
to be put to different uses, the hun- 
dred and more railroads who are par- 
ties to this classification soberly say 
a different rate of freight must be 
paid upon them. Is there anything 
scientific about that? Is it claimed 
it costs the railroads more to haul 
the one than the other? No. 

“The only thing scientific about 
freight rates up to now has been the 
science of making them “‘all the traf- 
fic will bear.’’ That has put them 
in the same class of science as that 
affected by Robin Hood and Fran- 
cisco Villa. In fact, these rates have 


not often conformed to being only 
“what the traffic will bear,” as there 
are more than a few’instances to be 
found where the traffic failed to bear 
up under outrageous rates, and sim- 
ply ceased to exist. 





“When the Interstate Commerce 
commission first came to function in 
the matter of governing railroad 
rates a good many years ago, it found 
such a tangled mess of affairs that 
literally nothing yet has been done 
to straighten out the rate situation. 
Rather the effort of the commission 


has been toward trying to keep 
things balanced about as they were 
at the time it got its authority, and 
to see that one section did not dis- 
turb the balance as it then existed 
by getting some undue advantage 
over some other section of the coun- 
try. In more than one instance the 
commission has refused to allow cer- 
tain railroads to lower their rates of 
their own volition, because it would 
disturb this balance, and tend to up- 
set business as between two compet- 
ing sections. 

“In reality it was the railroads 
which got our government into this 
labor muddle. As I see it, it dates 
back to the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce commission. In the be- 
ginning that body was a sort of bul- 
wark for the railroads. It hardly 
would have come into being if all the 
railroad interests had been opposed 
to it. However, the Interstate Com- 
merce commission has on many oc- 
casions since shown itself a most fair 
and unbiased body. If the railroads 
had a hand in creating it, they were 
not long able to control any good 
portion of its activities or its atti- 
tude. Yet, in meeting requests of 
the railroad brotherhoods for more 
wages, in the pre-war days, it was a 
handy excuse for any railroad man- 
agement to be able to refer to the 
fact that their rates were governed 
by the Interstate Commerce commis- 
sion, and that in the absence of some 
authority to raise rates they could 
not well arrange any wage advances. 

“Just before ‘we got into the war 
things had gotten to such a pass that 
a general strike was threatened by 
the brotherhoods for more wages.” 
The argument that our government 
through the Interstate Commerce 
commission controlled the incomes of 
the railroads was freely and spe- 
ciously used by the union leaders at 
that time. The Adamson law was 
the result. The fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce commission in real- 
ity did not govern the earning power 
of the railroads, as demonstrated by 
vast differences between the opera- 
tion of certain lines, but simply gov- 
erned the rates to bé charged, was 
generally overlooked at that time, or 
obscured. through the shrewd ma- 
nipulations and clever political prop- 








aganda of the leaders of the railroad 
workers. 

“Our real troubles started with the 
Adamson law. Just where they are 
going to end, or to what hardships 
the various businesses of the coun- 
try must be subjected, I am not go- 
ing to try to say. We are the most 
patient and the slowest moving peo- 
ple of the earth. We started the agi- 
tation for a parcels post; and 20 
years after Great Britain, who took 
her cue from us, had established and 
perfected a most efficient system of 
parcels post we inaugurated what in 
the beginning was an apology for a 
parcels post. Now, after several 
years, we have perfected it a good 
bit, but it still remains to be con- 
siderably improved to bear matching 
with Great Britain’s. 


“However, I think one who really 
gives thought to the subject can see 
where these latest increases in 
freights are going to necessitate a 
good deal of readjustment. For one 
thing, if they continue long in ef- 
fect, manufacturing is going to be 
spread out over the country far more 
than it is at present. Localities and 
sections are going to make an effort 
to be self-maintaining ii a way they 
never thought of previously. Of 
course, every change in these direc- 
tions is going to be made with the 
idea of buying less transportation; 
and in just the proportion that they 
take place the railroads will find a 
falling off in the volume of traffic 
they otherwise could expect. Nor- 
mally the volume of freight to be 
handled in this country by the rail- 
roads has increased largely from 
year to year, with the increase of our 
population and development. The 
railroads under no_ circumstances 
may be expected to face any real 
decrease from present volume of traf- 
fic, but outrageously high rates of 
freight must curb what otherwise 
would be a natural increase. Also, 
the automobile and the motor truck 
may yet play a really important part 
in restricting the work of the rail- 
roads to longer hauls of both passen- 
gers and freight. They have made 
something of a beginning, but due to 
the railroads in the tast few years 
not making provision through addi- 
tional facilities for the normal in- 
creases in traffic, those facilities they 
do possess are taxed to the utmost 
to care for the traffic now offering. 

“Tt is natural in view of the hap- 
hazard nature of our railroad de- 
velopment, and. our railroad rate- 
making,. that our business over the 
country in a sense is somewhat hap- 
hazard. That is, it has been built 
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up in strict conformity with the rail- 
roads’ practices; and if the railroads 
make readjustments of any nature all 
our business fabric must be read- 
justed in accord. Therefore, do not 
make the mistake of thinking I am 
of the opinion all our difficulties with 
the railroads are going to be read- 
justed and the operation of the roads 
put upon a scientific basis in a short 
time. Yet right now, for the first 
time in my life, I do believe I can 
see the beginning of the end of the 
old unscientific, unfair and danger- 
ous methods of determining the price 
for railroad transportation. The rail- 
roads have asked for and received 
their recent increases to meet in- 
creased costs. The California Citrus 
league has contested by claiming that 
original rates on citrus fruits from 
California, prior to previous in- 
creases, were unfairly high in pro- 
portion to rates on other commodi- 
ties. More recently Florida shippers, 
in presenting their case against cer- 
tain refrigeration charges, made the 
point that it cost over 100 per cent 
more for freight on a car of oranges 
from Tampa to Mobile than on a car 
of bananas from Mobile to Tampa. A 
railroad man may justify this to 
another railroad man, perhaps, upon 
the ground that it always has been 
so, or that the traffic can bear it; 
but railroad men cannot justify such 
practices to the general public, be- 
cause there is nothing of logic nor of 
science in them. 

“These increases, and the in- 
creased living costs which must fol- 
low them, too, are going to give the 
public a very lively interest in freight 
rates, something the public has had 
very little interest in heretofore. In 
my humble opinion this paves the 
way for many reforms in railroad 
practices, which heretofore there was 
no reason to anticipate. 

“Railroad operation realiy hasn't 
advanced in keeping with the ad- 
vancements made in the operation 
of other businesses of the country. 
There is, and always has been, a lot 
of unnecessary red tape in billing 
freight. If the billing departments 
of the great industrial concerns of 
the country were as expensive in pro- 
portion to their volume of business 
handled as are those of the railroads, 
there would have to be an entire 
revision of business, for there would 
not be enough trained office em- 
ployes to go around. Big business 
concerns revise their office and other 
systems at intervals with expert ad- 
vice, but in lots of small railroad sta- 
tions over the country agents still 
are laboriously billing freight after 


5 
the methods of 30 years ago. Even 
where the typewriting and the add- 
ing and billing machines have come 
into use in the larger railroad 
freight terminals, the old systems 
largely endure. Modern business 
science -has a lot to offer the rail- 
roads, if they will accept; and I am 
rather of the opinion that the public’s 
interest in railroad operation, which 
now is due to be stimulated in pretty 
lively fashion, is going to play an 
important part in prodding the rail- 
roads forward a bit. 


‘“‘Maybe you remember the story of 
the eastern ‘lunger’ who became a 
railroad station agent at a little town 
in Arizona, and how his first ‘over 
and short’ report carried in connec- 
tion with a shipment of household 
goods the words, ‘Shipment short one 
bureau, over one jackass.’ Well, 
there’s a lot of that sort of stuff still 
going on with the railroads. The 
government wouldn’t have remedied 
it by operating them a thousand 
years, but I think there is a chance 
now for real reform.’’ 


“How about citrus fruits, and 
grapefruit in particular, under these 
new rates?” I asked. 

“Don’t worry about citrus,” was 
the reply. ‘There are a lot of other 
things going to suffer worse; and I 
believe relief will begin to come to 
us long before there is any danger 
to the citrus industry from these 
high rates.”’ 


BUT ONE CASE CITRUS 
CANKER IN PAST YEAR 
canker 


completely eradicated in Florida, ac- 
cording to the report of the State 


Citrus has been almost 


Plant Board for June. The gradual 
decrease in the number of infected 
trees found shows that the activities 
of the citrus tree inspectors have 
been largely responsible for the prog- 
ress made in controlilng the disease. 
The following figures show the num- 
ber of grove trees found’ infected 
with canker since the work began 
in May of 1914: 1914, 4,327; 1915, 
6,715; 1916, 2,294; 1917, 372; 1918, 
15; 1919, 4; 1920, 1. Until July, 
1920,. not a single infected tree had 
been found since August, 1919. Just 
a few days ago infection was found 
in a grove near Boynton, Palm Beach 
county, and steps have been taken 
to stamp it out there. 


The Pacific Fruit Express an- 
nounces its plan to spend $2,000,000 
this year in enlarging icing facilities 
to cope with the increased output of 
California perishable products. 
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ORANGES AND BEANS 


AST month The Citrus Industry had something to say 

in the way of urging a national organization of citrus 
growers—an organization which should embrace every 
citrus-growing section and every phase of the industry. 

Since that article was printed steps_have been taken 
by the bean growers, shippers and distributing agencies 
for the organization of a national bean association along 
the very lines The Citrus Industry indicated for the 
citrus growers. 

The Citrus Industry is not interested particularly in 
beans, but it is watching with great interest the steps 
taken by the bean men to perfect a national organization. 
A preliminary meeting was held in Chicago on August 
17 and 18 at which tentative steps were taken for the 
perfection of such a national association. 

If such an association is beneficial to the bean men, 
would it not be quite as beneficial to citrus men? If the 
dean men can get together in one great national organi- 
gation, cannot the ¢itrus men do the same? 





Does any citrus grower, packer or shipper consider | 


that beans are more important than citrus fruits? Are 
they ready to acknowledge that the bean producers and 
@istributers are more alive to their own interests than 
citrus growers and distributers? 

We do not believe it. 

Beans are produced over a much wider area than 
citrus fruits. 
ket centers. A national organization of bean men will 
entail as elaborate and a much more complicated system 
than would a national organization of citrus men. 

The bean men believe that they see the way to the 
successful operation of such an organization; one which 
will include the bean growers, bean cleaners, bean ship- 
pers and bean sellers. If they have found the successful 
solution—and they believe they have—cannot the citrus 
men find it with equal readiness? 

The Citrus Industry believes that they can. 

The National Association of Bean Men proposes to 
look after transportation problems, legislative problems, 
marketing problems, standardization problems, uniform 
trade rules, the extension of the use of beans through a 
campaign of advertising which shall exploit the beans 
of no one particular section, but of the bean.as a bean. 

Growers, cleaners, jobbers, canners, brokers and 
every class interested in any way in the bean industry 
from every section of the country were present at the 
preliminary meeting and took part in the organization 


They are distributed in quite as many mar- - 
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of the national bean association. The New York broker 
rubbed elbows with the Ohio grower; the Texas pinto 
producer exchanged ideas with the Duluth jobber; the 
Baltimore canner became chummy with the Missouri 
bean cleaner. 


That is just the kind of national organization The 
Citrus. Industry had in mind when it suggested a na- 
tional federation of citrus men. It means no loosening 
of the bonds of local, state or sectional organizations, 
but it does mean the strengthening of the hands of such 
organizations by extending the scope of activity and the 
field of operation. It means, too, that all interests may 
be heard with authority on any question at any time that 
it becomes necessary or advisable that the entire indus- 
try should be heard upon any subject. 


. The Citrus Industry congratulates the bean men upon 
their foresight and enterprise in launching such an or- 
ganization. It hopes that the citrus men will not be far 
behind in following the good example set by the pro- 
ducers and distributers of the lowly bean. Through such 
an organization, and through such an organization only, 
can the citrus industry hope to come into the fullness of 
its own during the period of business reconstruction 
which is bound to follow the speculative trend of recent 


months and years. 


By all means, let..the~eitrus*men..form a national 
el 


A SHORTSIGHTED POLICY 

ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE E. T. MEREDIFH, 

who is one of the best friends the agriculturists and 
horticulturists have had at the head of the department 
in many years, calls attention in an article produced 
elsewhere in this issue, to the shortsighted policy of 
congress in greatly reducing the appropriation necessary 
for the proper carrying out of the plans and projects of 
the department. 


Not only did congress cut the estimate of the depart- 
ment $6,000,000, but actually reduced the sum appropri- 
ated for the current year by $2,185,000. 


The government is calling upon the producers of the 
land to still further increase their production to meet 
the growing needs of the world for food, yet in the face 
of this growing demand and the evident purpose of the 
administration to aid the producers in every possible 
way, congress has placed a handicap upon the work of 
the department which cannot fail to be felt in its effect 
upon the producers themselves. 


Whereas, congress in the present emergency should 
have given the farmers every possible aid and. upheld 
the hands of the department of agriculture in its efforts 
to stimulate production, that body has apparently placed 
a premium upon contraction of production by refusing 
to provide the needed means for stimulating production. 

While the reduction from the past year’s appropria- 
tion amounts to more than two million dollars, the actual 


. reduction amounts to much more than that figure, as 


the lessened purchasing power of the dollar means a still 
greater deficiency in the appropriation than the mere 
figures indicate. 


Secretary Meredith has shown a disposition to make 
his department a real aid to farmers, and it is most un- 
fortunate that a parsimonious spirit on the part of con- 
gress, or, possibly, the hope of gaining partisan advan- 
tage through placing this handicap on the department, 
has been permitted to curtail his efforts and lessen the 
‘efficiency of governmental aid to farmers. 
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DISTRIBUTION COSTS 

MERICAN distribution costs, according to no less an 

authority than Herbert Hoover, the food expert, are 
the highest in the world. 

Mr. Hoover divides the. cost of getting food from the 
producer to the consumer into two margins: First, the 
margin between the producer and the wholesaler, any 
expansion of which makes an increase or decrease in the 
producer’s return; and second, the margin between the 
wholesaler and the consumer’s door, any increase or de- 
crease of which is an addition to or subtraction from the 
consumer’s price. 

He goes on to say: ‘These two margins in most of 
our commodities except grain were, before the war, the 
largest in the world; they have grown abnormally dur- 
ing the war, except during the year of food control.” 

Just where the fault for this high cost of distribution 
lies, Mr. Hoover does not point out, nor have we seen 
any plausible or conclusive solution advanced from any 
authoritative source. 

Those interested in the first margin assigned by Mr. 
Hoover very naturally place the blame for high distri- 
bution costs on the shoulders of those included in mar- 
gin two, while the margin two group quite as vociferously 
place the blame at the door of group one. The only point 
of unanimity between these two margins, or groups, be- 
ing a common tendency to blame it all on the transporta- 
tion companies, which in a measure belong to both 
groups. 

That the condition exists, all are ready to admit, but 
none, apparently, are able to find the solution. 

Possibly this is because the remedy has not been 
diligently sought by the proper interests or through the 
proper channels. 

The consumers have blamed the producers primarily 
and the cost of distribution secondarily. The producers 
have blamed the consumers and the distributers. There 
has been a widespread epidemic of blame and very little 
research to locate the fault and remedy the evil. Even 
Mr. Hoover neglects the very important matter of point- 
ing out the remedy. 

What we really need is unity and sincerity of action 
all around; a determined effort on the part of the pro- 
ducer, the consumer and the two groups of distribution 
to locate the leak and plug up the hole. Neither of the 
classes will ever solve the problem unaided by the others. 


Knight & Wall, Tampa hardware and machinery deal- 
ers, have inaugurated an innovation in Florida advertis- 
ing. Instead of advertising their own wares, as is the 
universal custom, this firm is now engaged in a cam- 
paign of advertising the resources and possibilities. of 
South Florida. The firm is earrying liberal space in a 
number of publications in furthering the South Florida 
idea which they have conceived. Such a campaign as 
they have inaugurated cannot fail, by reason of its 
novelty, to attract wide attention and must result in 
drawing much attention to the resources of the state, 
while reflecting credit on the farsightedness ofits 
originators. 


The Florida Planter, a monthly publication devoted 
to the sugar industry in Florida, has resumed publication 
after a suspension of some months. The Florida Planter 
was established at Fort Myers about a year ago, but for 
some months past it had not been issued. It has now 
resumed publication with headquarters at Lake Worth, 
Palm Beach county. F. E. Harrison is the managing 
editor and the publication itself is full of important in- 


formation as to the possibilities of the sugar industry in 
Florida. It is a neat, well-edited magazine, and is tak- 
ing an active part in the work of developing Florida as a 
sugar-producing state. 


Over near Mango an enterprising young citrus grower 
is planning to establish a sales agency of his own. He 
will erect a fruit booth along the highway and hopes to 
dispose of his entire crop at retail, selling to autoists 
who pass his door. Only the fancier kinds of citrus and 
other fruits will be grown, and it is believed that a ready 
market “right at home” will be found for the product 
of his trees. 


The citrus interests of Florida lost a valuable end re- 
spected member in the death of D. F. Cameron of Lees- 
burg, who died recently in a hospital at Orlando. Mr. 
Cameron was known as one of the leading nurserymen 
of the state and a man who took an active interest in 
all citrus matters. 


The republican party appears to have gotten into the 
negation class with a vengeance. Gauged by its platform 
and the utterances of its candidate, the party is against 
everything, from the league of nations down, and for 
nothing on earth save the hope of getting back in power. 


The Citrus Industry welcomes the efforts of the 
Florida Planter to increase the yield of sugar by inducing 
Florida planters to increase their acreage of this plant. 
More and cheaper sugar means increased consumption of 
Florida grapefruit—at home and abroad. 


The peanut growers, hullers and distributers are the 
latest to undertake the organization of a national feder- 
ation. Are citrus growers, packers and distributers less 
alive to their own interests than the men who grow and 
sell the “lowly peanut?” 


DeSoto county growers, always among the first Flor- 
ida producers to sell their crops, began selling “on the 
trees” about the first of August. First sales were made 


at or a little above $2 per box, where the entire crop 
was contracted. 


California and Florida “broke even” on the freight 
rate increases, each state coming in for a 25 per cent 


raise. For once, California and Florida have reason to 
be thankful—other sections of the country were still 
harder hit. 


Reports from all sections of Florida indicate that the 
many new groves planted this season have made excep- 
tional growth. Seldom has a more favorable season for 


the development of young trees been experienced in the 
ste te. 


Railroad employes got an increase of a half billion 
dollars in the wage scale—and the railroads promptly 
achieved an increase of a billion and a half in increased 
rates. The public—as usual—foots the bill. 


Texas is again a strong bidder for select hursery 
stock for early winter delivery. Florida nurseries have 
been called upon for heavy bookings for the Texas field. 


The bean men believe in organization—and they be- 
lieve in the kind of organization which spells big things 
in achievement. 
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Cooperative Production of Citrus 


fruits 


By D. @. Badsell, formerly of A. S. Department of Agriculture 


Commercial citrus groves in Flor- 
ida are for the most part restricted 


to 23 counties and are largely located 
in contiguous areas around the towns 
and cities, along the railroads and 
improved highways, and in recent 
plantings the greatest increase is not- 
ed in rapidly spreading areas in sec- 
tions proven highly adaptable to 
citrus and comparatively immune to 
freeze damage. Individual owners 
operate. most of these groves, which 
run from 5 or 10 to 20 or 40 acres 
in size, with occasionally larger 
areas. These groves, when in full 
bearing, valued at from $1,000 to 
$3,000 per acre, represent an enor- 
mous asset to the state. Their own- 
ers for the most part, however, are 
united in no way, except as they may 
be members of some marketing or- 
ganization. 

That there exists a great oppor- 
tunity for the betterment of the fac- 
tors of production through co-opera- 
tive organizations among the citrus 
growers of Florida there is not the 
slightest doubt. There are many 
thousands of groves in this state, 
each with its manager. The major- 
ity of these managers, while earnest, 
energetic workers, are not skilled 
horticulturists nor expert managers. 
Each operates his little enterprise un- 
der the same handicaps which long 
since diverted the manufacture of 
shoes from the local shoemaker. to 
the shoe factory. Instead of several 
thousand managers, one-tenth the 
number might better be employed to 
direct the operation of these groves. 
Maximum returns at the lowest cost 
can only be realized by the organiza- 
tion of the citrus industry into larger 
units under one management, thus 
securing the advantages of quantity 
production and high efficiency of 
operation. Such organizations can be 
accomplished in one of three ways: 
Large grove acreage may be acquired 
by individuals or corporations by 
purchasing or planting and operated 
in large units; a number of small 
groves may be ‘“‘worked” by a local 
caretaker, who supervises them all 
himself; or better still, grove own- 
ers in a restricted section may or- 
ganize a co-operative cultural associ- 
etion to carry out all cultural work 





connected with the growing of citrus 
and the production of citrus fruits 
on a non-profit basis for its mem- 
bers. 

The incentive toward organization 
of this kind is great at this time. 
We are confronted with serious prob- 
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CO-OPERATION 


TIES 


Success is never realized 
through half-way measures. bg 
Right by might, piracy, the es- & 
sence of trusts, is but the an- & 
tithesis of true co-operation. 
“Survival of the fittest,” that 
unremitting, relentless strug- 
gle of the aborigine for self- 
preservation and the perpetua- 
tion of his kind, benefitted the 
individual at the expense of 
others... The savage competi- 
tion of present-day business is 
bred of the same desires and 
ideals... It is said competition 
discourages wastefulness and 
induces a healthy growth of 
business prosperity. It does— 
but many are sacrificed in its 
struggle. 

Co-operation is not based 
upon the survival of the fittest. 
Its foundation is mutual bene- 
fit for the good of all. Its ad- 
vantages include the good 
points of competitive business, & 
but exclude the bad ones. A 
dozen men working in co-oper- 
ation with each other can pro- 
duce far more than the same § 
number not working harmoni- 
ously. As the number of co- 
operators increase, so does the Fi 
ratio of gain per individual. 
The greatest chance for ad- & 
vancement in the field of hu- & 
} man endeavor today lies in co- & 
, operation, the neutralization of & 
waste, the conservation of la- -& 
bor, and the efficient utiliza- & 
= tion of the resources of the na- © 
% tion. He who would advance, 
let him co-operate. 5 

’ D. W. HADSELL. 
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lems today, which citrus growers did 
not have to contend with a decade 
ago. Among these are the scarcity, 





inefficiency, and high cost of labor, 
rising freight rates, increased cost of 


fertilizers, spray chemicals, box ma- 
terials, tools, and the further neces- 
sity for the grower to make a greater 
labor income to meet the much high- 
er cost of living. For the grower the 
solution of these problems rests in a 
very large way in the production of 
more fruit of better quality at a low- 
er cost. Co-operative production has 
proven to be the best way to accom- 
plish these results, when organized 
and carried out along the right lines. 
A co-operative grove cultural asso- 
ciation cheapens the production of 
citrus fruits in direct proportion to 
its membership or acreage under its 
control. A small-grove owner cannot 
utilize the services of the intermit- 
tent labor he is obliged to hire in 
an efficient way. The association, 
however, is able to maintain a corps 
of labor the year round and to train 
it to handle routine work without 
loss of time. The best laborers avail- 
able will be attracted by the associa- 
tion, which offers year round work, 
attractive quarters and best pay. In 
the matter of tools the association 
idea again proves a profitable under- 
taking. The same tools required on 
50 to 75 acres are needed on a 20- 
acre grove. Larger and better tools 
can be purchased for working large 
areas of grove at a much lower cost 
for tools per acre than is required 
on small groves, where only mediocre 
tools are used. Thus the initial cost 
and depreciation of tools per acre is 
lessened on large association acre- 
ages, and the efficiency of tool work 
is greatly augmented. Supplies pur- 
chased for spraying, fertilizing, 
pruning, grove culture, tools, mule 
feed, and the like, can be bought at 
wholesale cost, thereby saving a 
large percentage on the acreage cost 
as compared with small grove enter- 
prises. _ 

It is common knowledge that 
groves of select varieties, and well 
located, may and do in the hands of 
many operators, produce as low as 
one-half or one-quarter the average 
annual crop which the groves are 
capable of producing under skilled 
supervision. Oitrus growing is a 


complicated and scientific enterprise, 


with a diversity of factors of crop 
production not exceeded by any other 
fruit crop grown, and as such is en- 
titled to have the intelligence applied 
to it which is commonly found em- 
ployed by successful chemical, engi- 
neering and manufacturing indus- 
tries. A large association of grow- 
ers can afford to hire an expert su- 
pervisor whose professivn fs the sci- 
entific production of citrus, and such 
supervision means the production of 
quantity and quality of crop. It aids 
further in the sale of the crop, for 
when large volume is combined with 
high quality the means of disposal 
are Many. Buyers and speculators 
will eagerly solicit the purchase. Or 
if marketed through a selling agency 
volume and quality in a given brand 
again brings its sure high returns. 

The cost of such supervision by an 
association is very low per acre, not 
exceeding $5 to $10 an acre on large 
grove acreages. The grower who does 
not wish to do any manual labor 
himself on his grove is actually re- 
lieved of the confining attention to 
grove direction which he formerly 
found necessary and is free to devote 
his time and energies to what he will. 
As the co-operative cultural associa- 
tion is conducted on a non-profit 
basis, and strict account kept of each 
item of work and expense on its mem- 
bers’ groves, there need be no suspi- 
sion as to where the money goes 
which a member sends to meet a 
statement. 


Particular need for the organiza- 
tion of such associations today may 
be noted in any of a hundred differ- 
ent citrus sections where the individ- 
ual grove holdings are small and for 
the most part closely located in a 
radius of a few miles. Owners in 
these localities rely largely on their 
own personal labor and itinerant as- 
sistance from time to time, or in the 
case of non-resident owners on the 
local caretakers who frequently show 
more aptitude in sending bills than 
in keeping the weeds down. Petty 
jealousies, chronic kickers and indo- 
lent conservatives are always to be 
found in old, closely-settled citrus 
sections; however, an intelligent or- 
ganizer, well posted on facts and fig- 
ures pertaining to citrus production 
on a large scale, and backed by a few 
of the leading progressive growers, 
should have little difficulty in 
launching such a venture if the sub- 
ject is well presented and closely fol- 
lowed up. 

The co-operative association is 
likewise exceedingly applicable to 
areas under development and plant- 
ing by an individual or company 
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who may haye originally owned the 
land. Such undertakings call for 
considerable skill in a business way, 
in financing, contracting, construc- 
tion and salesmanship, and the man- 
agers of such large enterprises are 
usually shrewd enough to realize the 
great responsibility entailed in carry- 
ing on the original development to its 
consummation in a bearing grove and 
to wish the supervision and execu- 
tion of this latter work is capable 
hands. This may be advantageously 
arranged by the formation of a co- 
operative cultural association of the 
new grove owners to take charge of 
the groves from the time the pro- 
moters turn them over to their pur- 
chasers. 


The Lakeland Highlands Co-oper- 
ative association of Lakeland, Fla., 
is a notable illustration of this type 
of timely organization. It has under 
its care nearly 3,000 acres of grove, 
which was sold to the present owners 
in small tracts by one corporation— 
W. F. Hallam & Co., the original 
owners of the land. This company 
realized its inability to successfully 
carry on the management and upkeep 
of the young planted groves which 
they were selling largely to non- 
resident owners and at the same time 
continue the development of more 
planted groves. Consequently the 
idea was conceived of forming the 
Lakeland Highlands Co-operative as- 
sociation to take care of these young 
groves for their members, and W. F. 
Hallam & Co. paid the membership 
fee of each purchaser, giving him 
the privilege of having his grove 
cared for at actual cost by the asso- 
ciation, or tending to it himself if 
preferred. This association, incor- 
porated under the Florida laws, its 
work directed by a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer and a 
board of directors elected from 
among its members, and represented 
locally by Dr. James Harris, a re- 
tired physician and ex-apple grower. 
as its resident manager, and Mr. G. 
D. Sloan, citrus grower, with a tech- 
nical training in horticulture and 
wide experience in state plant board 
activities, as its horticulturist, has 
succeeded .in a highly commendable 
way in maintaining high efficiency 
and low cost in all cultural opera- 
tions carried on since the care of 
the property was taken over from the 
original owner. 

Their one most serious difficulty 
experienced during their many years 
of cultural management has been 
with the few grove owners who are 
either financially unable to pay for 
the necessary fertilizer, or who are 


of the chronic kicker class and do not 
belieye that their grove acreage 
needs as much fertilizer as is recom- 
mended by the horticulturist and 
manager. As a matter of fact, fer- 
tilizer represents over half the cost 
of growing citrus fruit. Any grove 
on “high-pine land,” the class of soil 
usually found in central south Flor- 
ida, will soon become worthless with- 
out fertilizer. It ‘requires from one 
to two tons of fertilizer per acre on 
most bearing groves, as usually 
planted, to insure regular and 
good crops of fruit. This fer- 
tilizer costs at present from $60 to 
$75 a ton and to the uninitiated 
would seem to be a staggering draw- 
back to the citrus industry, but is, 
in fact, just the opposite. Fertilizer 
generously and intelligently applied 
returns to the grower from four to 
eight hundred per cent for every dol- 
lar invested in its purchase, and in 
all the field of agriculture there is 
nothing to equal this return. 

The solution of the problem of the 
grower who refuses to fertilize suf- 
ficiently, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the management and horticul- 
turist, lies, in the opinion of the as- 
sociation, in providing for. a termin- 
ation of the membership of such 
members, and in making it clearly 
understood at the start to prospec- 
tive members just what is to be ex- 
pected from him in-the way of loyal 
support and adherence to the advice 
of the management. 


Judging by the experience of this 
association, one supervisor of labor 
and assistant horticulturist is needed 
for each thousand acres of grove, 
which should constitute a complete 
unit, ineluding an individual set of 
barns, tools, spraying machines and 
blacksmith. One chief citrus pomolo- 
gist can supervise 5,000 acres, as or- 
ganized in this way into units of a 
thousand acres under his supervision. 
The same advantages may be realized 
by co-operative associations organ- 
ized for the benefit of a smaHer num- 
ber of large-grove owners. Prospec- 
tive citrus planters who are unable 
to give such enterprises their per- 
sonal attention and care, may well 
get together and organize an associa- 
tion to plant and take charge of all 
of their groves under one manage- 
ment. 

There are many instances wherein 
co-operative cultural associations 
may be organized to the advantage 
of all concerned. Results to be 
gained by such co-operative effort 
always show to advantage if well or- 
ganized, when compared with other 
methods of grove care. In the in- 
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stance of groves being put in the 
charge of local caretakers, who have 
large acreages under their charge, 
we find the common custom is for 
them to charge cost plus a percent- 
age. The ‘“‘cost’’ is necessarily high- 
er than realized through co-operation 
and the “plus” adds so much more 
to the burden the uninitiated are 
asked to carry. Local grove workers, 
who care for groves, usually charge 
for their work on the basis of a day’s 
work, and the grove owner is thus 
forced to pay the much higher cost 
entailed in small-grove operation. 
Furthermore, the grove owner does 
not receive the very great benefits 
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offered the- grove buyer by a mem- 
bership in a co-operative cultural as- 
sociation, are mutually appealing to 
both the promoter and his client, the 
new grove owner. 

In planning a co-operative cultural 
citrus association the following es- 
sentials of success should be care- 
fully insured. The membership 
should be financially able to provide 
for the proper upkeep of their groves 
well beyond the year set by the pro- 
moter as beginning the “independ- 
ency” stage. The membership should 
should be in thorough accord with 
the management, and be willing to 
accept the advice and suggestions of 





of expert supervision when his grove 
is in the hands of either the local 
grove worker or his contemporary, 
the larger caretaker, with his cost 
plus, or ‘“‘supervision charge.’’ Large 
developers are better able to care for 
the groves of their clients than the 
two former, yet it must be remem- 
bered that they are in business to 
make money, and any services ren- 
dered to the new grove owners will 
naturally be at a profitable figure to 
the former. In most cases a citrus 
promoter or developer expects to 
make his profit as a result of care- 
ful choice and expert buying of land, 
its improvement agriculturally, in- 
trinsically and socially, and by legiti- 
mate methods of salesmanship. He 
cannot be expected to care for a grove 
in perpetuity. The owner must later 
take over its charge. Thus the 
heart-felt interest of the grove own- 
er can never actuate the promoter. 
The added inducements of personal 
Management and operation at cost, 


The Co-operation of Nature— Fruit Foliage and Bloom. 





the horticulturist or pomologist in 
charge of the groves. Members must 
have that brand of progressive co- 
operative ‘spirit which has been one 
ef the great factors of success in the 
operations of all notable co-operative 
associations. There must be a pro- 
vision for the termination of mem- 
bership in the case of constitutional 
kickers, and when members fail to 
meet the necessary expenses of grove 
operation, especially in regard to fer-~ 
tilizer applied. This latter point per- 
tains particularly to Florida grove 
conditions, where fertilizer is the 
main necessity. 

As to the manager, he should be 
the best obtainable, and a well-paid, 
efficient organizer of labor and in 
close touch with farming practices, 
grove technique and operations. He, 
in conjunction with the supervising 
pomologist, is largely responsible and 
they are the deciding factors in the 
ultimate successful operation .of the 
association. The supervising pomol- 








ogist is the producing engineer. and 
to his knowledge and skill’ may be 
attributed the largest share in the 
production of greater crops, better 
quality, less disease, and lower costs. 
Citrus supervisors of small groves 
ordinarily get from $5 to $10 per 
acre, but these men are mere ama- 
teurs compared with what a super- 
visor of several thousand acres must 
be. His services are worth much 
more, yet an association can get them 
for the same price if it includes a 
large enough acreage to require the 
entire attention of the supervising 
pomologist. His services are shown 
to be cheaply purchased, even 
though his salary may be $10,000 a 
year, when it is evident that they are 
likely to result in an increase of any- 
where from 50 to 200 boxes per acre 
from full-bearing groves, and of 25 
to 75 cents per box higher price, due 
to better quality, all of which makes 
possible an increased income of from 
$150 to $500 per acre, as compared 
with what is realized from a very 
large percentage of bearing groves in 
Florida under indifferent manage- 
ment. Such a man should have a 
thorough technical training in the 
science of fruit-growing and citrus 
pomology; should be a practical cit- 
rus grower himself and well versed 
in all of the most approved methods 
and means employed in the culture 
of fruits in various sections of the 
state and country. Find the very 
best such man available; pay him 
his price, and it is well nigh impos- 
sible to pay him too much if he is 
the best man for the job. Such a 
man as the supervisor should be is 
the one best means of binding all the 
grove owners into an enthusiastic 
and progressive organization and of 
realizing the greatest advantages 
from the co-operative culture of cit- 
rus in Florida. 


GRAPEFRUIT BY AIRPLANE 

Two cargoes of grapefruit, con- 
signed to Frank D. Shutts, a Miami, 
Fla., lawyer, and John Livingston, 
secretary of the Miami Chamber of 
Commerce, who are at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, were brought here last night 
from the Florida coast by flying 
boats Nos. 7 and 8 of the passenger 
squadron of the Aero Limited. The 
grapefruit, weighing 1,000 pounds, 
will be distributed to friends in this 
city by the Miami visitors. 

The planes, in charge of Pilots 
George Gay and George Cobb, left 
Miami Wednesday morning. They 
stopped several times. The-trip was 
made in sixteen and a half hours’ 
flying time.—New York World. 
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Improvement of an Old Orange Grove by Use 
Of Green Manure Crops 


(The following paper, ready by R. 
S. Thompson of Highland at the 
California Citrus Institute, while 
dealing primarily with California 
conditions, and while his experiments 
were applied under irrigation, is so 
full of meat for the general citrus 
grower that it is reproduced in its 
entirety. The favorable results 
achieved by him in California under 
irrigation might possibly have been 
equally as pronounced in Florida un- 
der non-irrigation conditions.—Edi- 
tor. 


In view of recent discoveries in 
soil bacteriology, the soil can no 
longer be regarded as an inert mass 
of inorganic matter. The microscope 
has revealed the fact that it is the 
home of millions of bacteria, the 
number and activities thereof de- 
pending upon adequate amount of 
food and moisture. The soil experts 
tell us that this life is absolutely es- 
sential for the maintenance of soil 
fertility. As there can be no life 
without a source of stored-up energy 
the decaying organic matter in the 
soil is to the soil bacteria what gaso- 
line is to the internal combustion en- 
gine. 

This being true, the practical farm- 
er will ask, ‘““‘What is organic mat- 
ter; how and where is it manufac- 
tured?”” The answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the following state- 
ment in Duggar’s Plant Physiology: 

“So far as is known, green plants 
have always supplied the earth with 
organic matter, including fuel. The 
leaf-green which they contain is the 
strongest link binding living things 
with the sun, the one ultimate source 
of radiant energy available upon the 
earth. The means whereby this 
making of organic food is accom- 
plished is fundamentally important, 
but since this stands out as the 
method whereby the world’s supply 
of organic matter is made, the pro- 
cess assumes an interest scarcely sec- 
ond to that of life itself.’’ 

When viewed from a practical eco- 
nomic standpoint, it appears that the 
soil investigatérs have overlooked the 
question of an adequate amount of 
easily exidizable carbon in the soil, 
as a source of energy for the soil 
bacteria. 

If the activities of soil bacteria are 


By R. S. Thompson 


so essential to soil fertility, the ques- 
tion then is, what are the conditions 
necessary to secure the greatest num- 
ber of beneficial bacteria? We are 
told that uniform moisture and tem- 
perature conditions, plenty of decay- 
ing organic material and the proper 
chemical reaction of the soil are the 
requisite factors. Then, if it be true 
that the major number of bacteria is 
found in the top six or eight inches 
of soil, I fail to see how it is possible 
to secure the best results from soil 
kept under constant cultivation from 
April to October. 


The Rothamsted station, estab- 
lished in England about 1845, re- 
ports that continuous cultivation ex- 
hausts the soil more than cropping. 
The work done by experiment sta- 
tions over the United States indicates 
that everlasting tillage and merciless 
cultivation are causing the loss of 
organic matter from the arable soils 
ofthis country, rather than the 
amount of material removed in the 
crop. 

It has been found by analysis that 
organic matter and nitrogen do ac- 
cumulate in soils permitted to return 
to the virgin state. As Dr. Russell 
expresses it, ‘“These constructive pro- 
cesses only manifest themselves in 
soils covered with permanent vegeta- 
tion. Losses of nitrogen preponder- 
ate. on soil that is cultivated, and 
gains of nitrogen preponderate on 
soil covered with vegetation.”’ 

Therefore, it would appear that 
the-only cultivation necessary in 
orchard culture is that amount which 
will incorporate the organic matter 
in the upper six inches of soil. Since 
last September we have put just 50 
hours of tractor work on 13 acres of 
old grove located at Highland. The 
winter crop was turned under with 
a double disk. The ground was then 
cultivated two ways before planting 
the summer crop. I believe that this 
piece of soil is in as fine a physical 
condition as any virgin soil in the 
state. The only organic matter this 
soil has received since it was planted 
to orchard in 1881 has been grown 
on the soil. 

We hear a great deal about the 
keeping of livestock to maintain fer- 
tility. My experience of 38 years in 
southern California leads me to 
doubt this teaching. In fact, my ob- 


servations and studies of the subject 
have led to the opinion that the only 
method of maintaining permanent 
soil fertility is to develop ways and 
means of growing the organic mat- 
ter required on the soil itself. If the 
fruit producers rob the soil of the 
general farmer of organic matter, it 
is only a question of a short time, 
comparatively speaking, until the 
general farmer cannot raise crops to 
feed his livestock or family. 


In this connection, I desire to call 
your attention to an article in the 
Journal of Farm Economics. Mr. 
Frank App, in this article, says in 
part: “The statement that livestock 
is essential to maintain soil fertility 
in extensive farming is not borne 
out * * * In fact, the farms with the 
smaller proportion of livestock are 
producing greater per acre yields 
than those more _ heavily stocked. 
There is a consistent decrease in 
yields as the proportion of stock in- 
creases.’’ He says in conelusion: “It 
is quite possible to maintain fertility 
and produce crops profitably on the 
general and potato farms through the 
use of commercial fertilizers and 
green manures. Livestock does not 
appear to be essential in a region 
where green manure and especially 
leguminous green Manure crops can 
be successfully grown.” Therefore, 
since all the organic matter on earth 
is the result of the action of light on 
the leaf-green of plants, and if as ex- 
periments show the animal, in con- 
suming plants, destroys two-thirds of 
this material consumed as food, this 
statement is based on sound logic. 


Turning now to the question of 
the water-absorbing capacity of soil, 
we find that it is with difficulty that 
the old cultivated soils of our part of 
the state ‘‘take’’ water. The remedy 
usually recommended for the break- 
ing of this soil cementation is deep 
plowing, sub-soiling, blasting and 
frequent cultivation. In other words, 
application of mechanical force is 
necessary to alleviate soil consolida- 
tion. Now, if mechanical force is 
necessary to good tilth, I would like: 
to have some one explain why virgin 
soils of agricultural value are, as a 
rule, in fine condition to receive and 
absorb moisture. The idea that the 
application of mechanical force to a 
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, Proper Treatment of Purple Scale. 


By J. R. Watson 


Two fruits touching or a leaf 
resting against a fruit also produce 
conditions of shade favorable to the 


After the whitefly, the purple scale 


is the most destructive insect in Flor- - 


ida citrus groves. The mature scale 
is shaped somewhat like an oyster 
shell. It is purplish-brown in color 
and % inch in length. Unlike the 
whitefly larva, it is found on the 
twigs and fruit as well as on the 
leaves. However, it is not abundant 
on the trunk or larger branches ex- 
cept on young trees. On the leaves 
it collects especially along the mid- 
ribs and at the base; it is also found 
on the upper as well as the lower 
surface. 

Like whiteflies and aii other true 
bugs, scales are sucking insects and 
withdraw large quantities of sap from 
the trees.. Although the effect of 
scattered individuals is not externally 
apparent, they check the growth of 
the infested part and interfere with 
its functions. If sufficiently abund- 
ant in one place they will cause that 
portion of the leaf to turn yellow, 
and if they continue to multiply the 
leaf will fall. These yellow spots 
will often persist after the scales 
have been killed by natural causes or 
by sprays and have fallen off. A 
heavily infested.fruit is small and 
slow to color. 

Besides this direct injury the punc- 
tures of scale insects afford avenues 
of entry for some fungus diseases of 
the fruit, such as stem-end rot. 


Life History 
The eggs are laid under the scale 


of the mature female. They hatch 
in from fifteen to twenty days. The 
young crawlers remain under the 


shelter of the parent scale for a day 
or two and then spend an equal time 
in crawling about looking for a suit- 
able place in which to affix them- 
selyes. These crawlers show an aver- 
sion to strong light. If a crawler is 
placed on a sheet of paper a part of 
which is in the sunlight, the insect 
will not usually craw! into the sunny 
part from the shade, but will either 
turn back upon reaching it or crawl 
along the edge of the shade. "On the 
other hand, if placed in a room ‘near 
a window, but not in direct sunlight, 
the insect will travel toward the 
window. The crawlers avoid both 
deep shade and direct sunlight and 
seek an intermediate condition. If 
placed on a twig in total darkness 
they will crawl to the top. Because 
of these reactions to light the crawl- 
ers collect in shaded places, a favor- 
ite place being under the calyx of the 
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fruit. 


insect. Sooty mold slightly loose so 
that the crawlers can get under it, 
forms favorable retreats, as does also 
the wool of the woolly whitefly. 
Their reaction to gravity leads the 
crawlers toward the tops of the 
branches, where they find suitable 
food. Their reactions to light, how- 
ever, are much stronger than those 
to gravity, so that when the two come 
into conflict the aversion to light will 
prevail. 

Immediately after affixing them- 
selves the young scales begin to se- 
crete waxy threads which soon thinly 
cover the body. When about 18 or 
20 days old, in summer, the first molt 
occurs, and immediately afterward 
the insect begins to form the true 
scale, which is reddish- or purplish- 
brown in color. 

When the female is six or seven 
weeks old, in summer, the second 
molt occurs. The scale covering the 
second-stage larva is incorporated 
with the new scale; a habit charac- 
teristic of all armored scales. In the 
purple scale most of the new material 
is added on one side of the first scale, 
which therefore comes to a position 
near the apex of the mature scale. 
The female begins to lay eggs when 
about two months old and continues 
to lay for three or four weeks, 
averaging 30 or 40 eggs. 

The entire life history extends 
over a period of about three months, 
in summer. During cooler weather 
the growth and development takes 
place much more slowly, although in 
our climate the process probably sel- 
dom wholly ceases. 


Broods 
There are, in the main, three gen- 
erations a year. All stages may be 
found in one tree at almost any time 
of the year, yet there are three peri- 
ods when crawlers are more abun- 
dant than at other times. They are 
in March, or early April, June or 
July, and September or October. 
Association With Whiteflies 
It has been commonly noted that 
a heavy infestation of whiteflies is 
likely to be followed by a marked in- 
crease in the amount of purple scale 
present in a grove. Divers explana- 


tions have been given to account for 
their association, a common one be- 
ing the weakened condition of the 
While it is undonbtedly true 


trees. 





that a weakened tree cannot endure 
the attacks of as many scales as a 
vigorous one, the weakened condition 
of the tree obviously cannot be the 
cause of the multiplication of the 
scales. The true explanation is to 
be found in the protection given to 
crawlers and young scales by the 
sooty mold. As previously stated the 
crawlers’ aversion to strong light 
drives them to seek the protection of 
sooty mold. When the mold is first 
formed it adheres so closely to the 
leaf that the crawlers cannot get un- 
der it; but in time it becomes suffi- 
ciently loosened to afford them a re- 
treat. Also, the sooty mold may form 
over the larvae after they have an- 
chored. The sooty mold partly pro- 
tects the crawlers and young larvae 
from some of their predators and 
parasites, both insects and fungi: 
Extensive countings by the writer 
have shown that the percentage of 
infestation with the parasitic fungi is 
less under the sooty mold than where 
the scales are fully exposed. 


In the case of the woolly whitefly, 
in addition to the sooty mold, the 
wool itself and the honey-dew with 
which it is usually entangled form 
an ideal refuge for the scales and an 
old colony of this whitefly almost in- 
variably shows a heavy infestation of 
purple scale. 


As first pointed out by Mr. Yoth- 
ers, a heavy coating of dust has 
about the same effect as one of sooty 
mold in protecting the scales. Asa 
consequence, purple scale is apt to be 
more in evidence along a well-trav- 
eled road than elsewhere in a grove. 


Damage 


How seriously the purple scale 
damages trees by sucking the sap is 
shown most clearly when the scales 
collect in groups on a leaf, as under 
a colony of woolly whitefly. The part 
of the leaf attacked turns yellow, 
while the other parts remain green. 
These yellow areas often persist after 
the scales have matured and fallen 
off. These spots may turn brown 
and finally become holes in the leaf 
or they may be infected by fungi or 
become the seat of gum exudations; 
at least some of the smooth, shining, 
dark-brown spots on leaves, common- 
ly called “greasy sppts” or “black 
melanose,” have their origin in at- 
tacks of scale insects. If too large 
an area of the leaf is attacked by - 
scales the leaf. will fall. pes 

The attacks of the scale on the 





twigs are doubtless attended by as 
serious consequences as on the leaves, 
although they do not show so promi- 
nently. 

On the fruit the results of the ac- 
tivities of scales are hardly less 
marked. If the scales are abundant, 
the fruit is stunted, ripening is de- 
layed and the coloring is uneven. 
Vigorous scrubbing is necessary to 
remove the scales before packing the 
fruit. Another serious consequence 
of the presence of scales on fruit is 
that the punctures made in the rind 
afford avenues for the entry of vari- 
ous fungi which cause decay, as pre- 
viously stated. The efforts of the 
crawlers to avoid strong light cause 
them to collect under and around the 
calyx of the fruit. If scales are at 
all abundant on the trees, there will 
always be found a heavy infestation 
about and under the calyx, and often 
the entire space is covered with a 
layer of scales several deep. Fawcett 
has shown. (Fla. Ag. Sta. Press Bul. 
195) that there is an intimate rela- 
tion between the numbers of scales 
in this situation and the development 
of stem-end rot in the fruit. 


Natural Checks 


As in the case of citrus whitefly, 
the most efficient parasites of the 
purple scale are entomogenous fungi. 
They are different species, however, 
than those that attack whiteflies. 
There are four species that are espe- 
cially common on the purple scale. 
Named in the order of their abun- 
dance they are the red-headed scale- 
fungus, the white-headed scale-fun- 
gus, the black fungus, and the pink 
fungus. As in the case of those spe- 
cies which parasitize the white-flies, 
these fungi grow most abundantly 
during the rainy season. Their de- 
velopment is not, however, so strictly 
limited in the summer season as is 
that of the whitefly infesting species. 
They often grow and do efficient 
work even in mid-winter, but only 
during a period of considerable hu- 
midity. They do not thrive well dur- 
ing a very dry season. 

Read-Headed Scale-Fungus 

The red-headed scale-fungus is the 
most common fungus on the purple 
scale. It appears as little bright red 
points which push out from under 
the edge of the scale and project into 
the air. These are the fruiting bod- 
ies of the fungus, the portion which 
bears the spores. There are two 
kinds of these fruiting bodies; the 
more common kind is sharp pointed, 
while the other has a knob-like end- 
ing ahd bedrs a different kind of 
spores. This is called the perfect 
stage. These fruiting bodies are 
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supported and nourished by a mass 
of fungus threads which ramify 
throughout the body of the scale in- 
sect, killing it as well as most of the 
eggs that may be present. The 
spores are scattered over the trees by 
wind and rain and also by any insect 
or bird that may touch the fruiting 
bodies. When dropped near another 
scale they will sprout if the weather 
is sufficiently moist and push their 
way into the scale. 
Gray-Headed Scale-Fungus 

This gray-headed scale-fungus is 
also called the white-headed scale- 
fungus, although the fruiting body, 
whose color gives the name to the 
fungus, is never really white. This 
fungus always ends in a knob or 
head, the whole looking very much 
like a diminutive mushroom. It is 
a very common and beneficial fungus. 


Black Fungus 

The black fungus makes a dense 
black mat over a mass of scale in- 
sects, completely covering them. 
When the scales are close together 
these black mats will coalesce so that 
this fungus may cover quite an area. 
It is more often found on the 
branches and twigs than on the 
leaves. 

Predaceous Insects 


The purple scale is much more 
commonly preyed upon by other in- 
sects than are the whiteflies. These 
predators are native insects that be- 
fore the introduction of the purple 
scale into Florida fed upon other 
scale insects. They have gradually 
acquired a taste for the purple scale. 
Since whiteflies are less closely re- 
lated to these native scales, it will 
take longer for the predaceous in- 
sects to develop a taste for them, if 
they ever do. 

Lady-Beetles 

Probably the most efficient preda- 
tors which feed on scale insects are 
the lady-beetles. Of these the twice- 
stabbed lady-beetle (Chilocorus bi- 
vulnerus Muls.) is by far the most 
important. It is very common in 
citrus groves, where it feeds largely 
upon the crawlers, and often on the 
young scales and eggs. It tears up 
the females to get them. Like most 
of the lady-beetles, this one is nearly 
round in outline, almost hemispher- 
ical in shape. It is shining coal- 
black in color, with a large red spot 
on each wing case, as if it had been 
stabbed and blood had oozed out; 
hence its name. It is about a fifth 
of an inch in ‘diameter. 

The young, like the larvae of ali 
beetles, is an entirely different look- 
ing creature from the adult. It is 
flattened in profile, broadly oval in 
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oufline, with thé ‘broader end in 
front. Like the larvae of many lady- 
beetles, it is covered with spines. 
These are black and compound; that 
is, the spines themselves are covered 
with smaller spines. The body of the 
larva is bluish-black. When ready to 
pupate several of the larvae often 
climb onto a- dead twig and attach 
themselves in a cluster'to it. Lady- 
beetles do not crawl out of the larval 
skin when they pupate, but the pupa 
causes the skin to split length-wise 
of the back, exposing the pupa with- 
in. The life history of. the beetle oc- 
cupies about a month. 


Another lady-beetle about an 
eighth of an inch long is occasionally 
found in citrus trees feeding chiefly 
on scale insects, although it has been 
seen eating whitefly larvae. The 
wing cases are red, with two black 
dots near the tips. The head and 
thorax and the abdomen beneath are 
black. The larva is black and white. 
The original habitat of this species is 
mostly oak trees, where it feeds on 
native scales and aphids. 

The blood-red lady-beetle and the 
convergent lady-beetle also feed on 
scale insects. However, their prefer- 
ence is for aphids and -they will be 
described under that heading. 

Downy-Darkling Beetle 

The downy darkling beetle, a 
brown, oval beetle, which is about 
five-sixteenths of an inch long, is 
common in citrus trees. Although not 
at all related to lady-beetles its food 
habits are about the same. It is very 
beneficial in controlling scale in- 
sects as it feeds largely on the 
younger stages. Its body is covered 
with very short gray hairs, hence the 
name. Hubbard states that mu'ching 
the trees with oak leaves will attract 
these insects to a grove. 

Lace-Winged Flies 

The larvae of lace-winged flies are 
among the important checks to the 
increase of scale insects: They are 
flat, spindle-shaped larvae, grayish in 
color, but marked with brown or dull 
red. The front of the body ends in 
two long slender sickle-shaped jaws 
on which the insect impales its vic- 
tims while it sucks their body flu‘d-. 
This is done through a tube formed 
by the secondary jaw. (maxillae) 
fitting over a groove in the true jaws 
(mandibles). These larvae are vora- 
cious, attacking insects much larger 
than themselves. Indeed, they do 
not hesitate to jab their jaws into 
the skin on the neck or the back of 
the hand of a person who happens to 
brush them off a tree as he passes. 
The bite, while quite sharp and mo- 
mentarily painful, is not serious. 
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These larvae are particularly fond of 
aphids and therefore are called aphid 
lions. When full-grown, two weeks 
or 16 days after hatching, they seek 
some sheltered place, such as a 
curled leaf and spin spherical glisten- 
ing white cocoons about themselves. 
Here they remain for a week or 10 
days and then the perfect insect 
emerges. This is a beautiful crea- 
ture. The most common species, the 
golden-eyed lace-wing is a deep iri- 
descent green, with eyes that shine 
like drops of liquid gold. The four 
delicate gauzy wings when not in use 
are held up over the body like a roof. 
The insect measures about one and 
one-quarter inches across the ex- 
panded wings. 

The eggs are laid on top of stiff 
stalks a half-inch long, which are 
placed in groups. These minature 
forests are a common sight on citrus 
leaves. This arrangement protects 
the eggs from the greedy aphis-lions 
that will eat the eggs if they find 
them. After hatching and crawling 
down its own stalk the larva is not 
apt to find its way up another. 

The aphis-lions are parasitized by 
minute wasp-like insects, chalcids 
and ichneumons. These lay their 
eggs in the aphis-lions and the grubs 
feed on the fatty tissues of the host. 
The aphis-lion still has sufficient 
strength to spin its cocoon, but in- 
stead of the lace-wing the wasp-like 
parasites emerge. 

Trash Bug 

One may often see an animated 
rubbish heap moving over the surface 
of a leaf or the bark of a citrus tree. 
A close examination will reveal, pro- 
jecting from the front end, a pair of 
jaws similar to those of the aphis- 
lion. If the trash is removed one 
finds a larva quite similar to an 
aphis-lion, but shorter and wider. 
The trash is largely a collection of 
scalps; that is, the dry skins of the 
victims of the larva. 

The food habits, life history and 
parasites of this trash bug are simi- 
lar to those of the golden-eyed lace- 
wing. The adult, however, is brown 
in color, lacks the golden eyes, and 
is smaller than the lace-wing. 

Predaceous Mites 

If'a colony of scale insects be ob- 
served under a hand lens one will 
find many minute, soft-bodied eight- 
legged animals running about among 

- them. These are mites. They be- 
-long to the spider class of animals 
rather than to the insects, as shown 
by the eight légs. Insects never have 
more than six true legs, although 
many larvae, such as caterpillars, 
may have a number of flesh protu- 
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berances which act as legs. . There 
are several kinds of these mites. One 
of the most common is usually a pale 
flesh color, but varies from white to 
yellow. Another is. dark red. 

Many of these mites feed largely 
or entirely on the dry material of 
dead scales. Others attack living 
scales, although probably none of 
them are able to get at the growing 
insect under a healthy permanent 
scale; but they devour the first-stage 
young before the permanent scale is 
formed. As the scale insects reach 
maturity and a large number of eggs 
are laid, the scale is apt to become 
loosened, allowing the mites to enter 
and destroy the eggs. After spray- 
ing, the scales become loosened and 
the mites are able to get at the dead, 
dying or injured scales. Their num- 
bers always increase greatly after 
spraying. The oil sprays undoubt- 
edly kill all mites hit by the spray, 
but a great many will be found un- 
touched under dead scales or in other 
sheltered places. 


Internal Parasites 

Upon close examination of a group 
of scales it will usually be found that 
a certain proportion of them have a 
round, smooth-cut holé in the top. 
These scales have been parasitized 
and the round hole was cut by the 
adult parasite as it emerges from the 
dead scale. These parasites are mi- 
nute four-winged creatures belonging 
to the same order of insects as the 
wasps. They are often spoken of as 
“‘wasp-like insects’’ and frequently as 
“wasps,” although they are much 
smaller than the true wasps and be- 
long to a different sub-order. There 
are several families of these wasp- 
like parasites. 


In one family, the ichneumon flies, 
the body is usually quite slender and 
wasp-like and the female is provided 
with long, stiff, bristle-like append- 
ages which project behind. These 
make up the egg-laying organ or ovi- 
positor and are sometimes many 
times longer than the remainder of 
the insect. 


In another family, chalcids, the in-° 


sects are generally smaller, relatively 
short and thick, and have a shorter 
ovipositor than the ichneumon flies. 

The general habits of these fami- 
lies of insects are simjlar and one 
account will do for all. The female 
lays one or more eggs on the body of 
the scale insect or in the scale’s eggs, 
either by inserting her ovipositor un- 
der the scale or boring directly 
through it. This egg hatches into a 
soft, whitish, footless grub, resem- 
bling that of a bee or wasp. The 
grub feeds at first on only the body 


fluids or fatty portions of the host, 
avoiding the vital organs. But finally 
the scale insect is killed, either as a 
result of starvation due to the loss of 
its fat and body fluids, of a direct at- 
tack on its vital organs, or of a 
poisoning by the larva. The para- 
site, after completing its growth, 
goes into the pupal stage and after a 
time makes its escape as a winged 
insect. 

These internal parasites are an im- 
portant check to the multiplication of 
scale insects. There are many dif- 
ferent species. Most of them seem 
to be more common in winter than 
in summer, thus supplementing ef- 
fectively the parasitic fungi. 

Control of Purple Scale 

Ordinarily the control of purple 
scale and of whiteflies is but a single 
problem. Under average grove con- 


ditions the plan as outlined for the . 


control of whiteflies. will control the 
purple scale at the same time if care- 
fully carried out. When the grower 
is spraying the whitefly fungi into his 
trees he should add as many of the 
scale-destroying fungi previously 
mentioned as he can readily obtain. 
The miscible oil emulsions recom- 
mended for whiteflies are also the 
very best insecticides known with 
which to combat the purple scale. All 


. stages, except some of the older fe- 


males and the eggs under them, will 
be killed by these oils. 


In case of severe infestation it may 
be necessary to spray twice in order 
to effect a control. An interval of a 
month in summer or six weeks in 
winter should elapse between spray- 
ings. This will give all the eggs 
which, under the protection of the 
mature females, escaped the first ap- 
plication, time to hatch; but it will 
not give them time to mature and in 
turn lay eggs. In heavily bearing 
trees it is sometimes objectionable to 
spray too frequently with. these oil 
emulsions. This may be avoided by 
using whale-oil soap alone for the 
second spraying. 

There are a few. special cases where 
the measures which suffice to con- 
trol the whiteflies may not satisfac- 
torily control the purple scale. As 
examples of such conditions may be 
mentioned: (1) During the first year 
following the setting of the trees; 
(2) where a fungicide is used on the 
trees; (3) when there is little or no 
whitefly in the grove; and (4) fol- 
lowing a severe infestation of the 
woolly whitefly. 


In a nursery row where the trees 


are set close together and shade each 
other to a considerable extent, the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Overcoming Sprayer Croubles 


Ninety per cent of sprayer troubles 
are preventable. The remainder are 
mostly due to faulty materials that 
are not detectable during the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing. These gen- 
erally appear only after the sprayer 
has been in use a longer or shorter 
time, as the case may be individually. 


We believe it a conservative state- 
ment to say that 90 per cent of the 
preventable troubles, real or imagin- 
ary, are engine troubles. The most 
common are ignition troubles, wheth- 
er magneto or battery. We believe 
the average orchard man will have 
less trouble, and locate and correct 
them more easily with batteries than 
with a magneto. A large Kansas 
grower a few years ago decided to 
eliminate battery trouble. He had 
six or seven sprayers. He equipped 
all his sprayers with magnetos and 
bought an extra one for emergency 
use. The first year everything was 
lovely. The second year magneto 
trouble began to develop. In the 
meantime he had trained one of his 
men in magneto work. As_ the 
troubles developed he used the emer- 
gency magneto to keep the troublous 
sprayer running while repairs were 
being made to the offending one. Be- 
fore the third season was completed 
he was always one magneto behind. 
The fourth season he went back to 
batteries and has succeeded fairly 
well in keeping all machines running 
with a fair degree of regularity. 

Troubles of the Trouble Man 

It is surprising how few sprayer 
owners really know or understand 
their sprayer, its displacement, ac- 
tual discharge, gear reductions from 
pump to engine, engine speed, etc. 
This lack of knowledge and under- 
standing is largely responsible for 
most of the worries of the trouble- 
man. 

Give a gasoline engine of any make 
good compression, good spark and a 
proper gas mixture and it would 
rather run than not run. In fact, it 
cannot help but run. 

Very few farmers ever read the in- 
structions that come with the spray- 
er, beyond enough to enable them to 
get it started. 
chased from a dealer, the buyer finds 
it all wired up and ready to run. This 
relieves. him of the. responsibility of 
any mental effort on his part. There- 
fore, hé never checks it over, never 
takes any time to study it and find 
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out what the various parts are for 
nor their relationhsip to each other. 

Last year an engine came under 
our observation. It apparently had 
never run properly. The owner ad- 
mitted that he had tampered with it, 
but after each adjustment it had 
grown steadily worse. He was seri- 
ously considering buying a larger and 
more powerful engine. We _ were 
called in to see what could be done 
about it. The owner declared it too 
small to do the work that it was in- 
tended todo. After checking it over, 
our wonder was that it would even 
run at all, yet the owner said it 
would run. Every possible adjust- 
ment was wrong. Exhaust valve 
opening and closing too soon by 90 
degrees; ignition too quick and hold- 
ing too long; leaky intake valve; 
dirty gas tank; main bearings and 
connecting rod loose, and a lot of 
other little things. 


When Engine Base Broke 

The salesman who made the sale 
stopped as soon as the sale was made. 
He made no effort to show this man 
how things ought to be and why they 
were so. As we made the various ad- 
justments we tried to explain why 
they were so and their relations to 
the other parts of the engine. By the 
time the engine was ready to run, 
this man knew more about his engine 
and pump than he had learned in 
three years before. Later he had the 
misfortune to break the engine base. 
He was obliged to dismantle it for 
the welder. He reassembled it him- 
self. Since that lesson he has re- 
peatedly stated that the engine was 
better than at any other time during 
the four years that he had owned it. 
When his neighbors had similar 
troubles and the trouble-man could 
not be ready, he was able-to fix up 
their troubles. 

We find a tendency among foo 
many men to begin turning some- 
thing as soon as their engine stops, 
without having any idea what they 
are turning things for, except pos- 
sibly subconsciously to keep elbow 
grease in circulation. In the last 
analysis this desire to turn some- 
thing is a sort of reflex action due 
to habit. Some men seem to have an 
idea that they know more about any 
engine than the man that designed it. 
Observe These “Don’ts’” and “Do’s”’ 

We have given considerable of our 
time in the past three years to serv- 


ice work. Having in mind some of 
the things we have learned, we em- 
phatically say: 

Don’t turn and try to adjust things 
on a gasoline engine unless you know 
what the turning is for. 

Don’t try to run a gasoline engine 
without gasoline. 

Don’t try to run it with water. 

Don’t use too much or too little 
eylinder oil. bad as the 
other. Find out how much is just 
right. 

Don’t, when things go wrong, take 
your single cylinder gasoline engine 
to the best automobile man in town. 
In 99 cases out of -100 he makes it 


One is as 


worse than it was. 

What do you know about your 
pump? Do you ever look it over to 
see that all bolts and nuts are prop- 
erly tightened? Do you let it stand 
full of lime-sulphur solution or Bor- 
deaux mixture? Do you ever wash 
out the valves? Do you ever oil the 
threads on exposed bolts that may 
rossibly need adjusting? 

What about the tank? Do you ever 
clean it out and get rid of the precipi- 
tate? When it stands dry awhile 
do you ever clean out the accumulat- 
ed scale before trying to spray? 

How do you care for the hose? Do 
you leave it connected to the sprayer 
and full of spraying solution? Do 
you coil it closely or bend it short 
while empty and then turn on the 
pressure? Do you ever wash it out 
between sprayings? Do you ever coil 
it loosely and hang in a cool shady 
place to air out? 

Do you ever take your fittings 
apart and clean and oil them? Do 
you ever take your spray gun or ordi- 
nary nozzle with whirl chamber re- 
moved and wash your sprayer thor- 
oughly inside and out? If not, why 
not? 

Finally, when the sprayer is ready 
to put away for the season, try wash- 
ing it thoroughly with a mixture in 
the following proportions: Concen- 
trated lye, one pound; oil (any 
kind), one galion; water to make 25 
gallons. Use the spray gun for this. 
Have at least 200-pounds pressure. 
Do a thorough job. * Wash off all 
surplus grease and dirt. You can re- 
duee preventable troubles 90 per 
cent. ‘“There’s a reason’ for pre- 
ventable troubles—carelessness and 
indifference. The cure, “Use your 
head.”’ 
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Satsuma Growers Increasing Hcreage 


I read with much interest the 
article in the July issue of The Citrus 
Industry from the pen of the late 
D. F. Cameron in relation to citrus 
development in Texas, ‘“‘way down on 
the Rio Grande.” 


It appears to me that entirely too 
little attention has been paid to the 
minor citrus producing sections of 
the United States. Producers, dis- 
tributors and the public in general 
have been too prone to speak and 
think of citrus as the exclusive pro- 
duct: of California and Florida. 
Whenever citrus was mentioned, the 
mind turned naturally to sun-kissed, 
limpid, seductive Florida, or to the 
translucent clearness of California. 


We have forgotten, or all but for- 
gotten, that the valleys of Arizona, 
the lower plains of Texas, the gulf 
region of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana are properly to be consid- 
ered as a part, and an important 
part of the “citrus belt.” 

The article by Mr. Cameron is the 

first I have seen from any source or 
in any publication, which appears to 
recognize the true importance and 
the real possibilities of the Rio 
Grande valley as a citrus section. He 
appears to have caught the true per- 
spective and to have drawn the right 
conclusions. 
_ After a visit to the Rio Grande 
valley last winter I wrote an article 
calling attention to the development 
work which Mr. Cameron so clearly 
describes, and at that time I pre- 
dicted that those Texans would carry 
their work to a successful conclusion. 
This article was published in the 
March number of The Citrus Indus- 
try. I was glad to note that Mr. 
Cameron, a man of wide experience 
and clear judgment, formed the same 
conclusions that had been forced 
upon me by my own observations 
there. I am confident that the Rio 
Grande valley will become a real con- 
tender for honors in the citrus world, 
but I agree with Mr. Cameron that 
Florida growers need have no fear 
from this source. Transportation 
rates will always equalize the mar- 
ket in favor of Florida growers as 
against undue competition from the 
Texas field. 

But what I particularly desire to 
emphasize in this letter is the grow- 
ing activity of the satsuma growers. 
All through the satsuma belt, from 
Pensacola to Corpus Christi, are to 
be seen evidences that the satsuma 
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producers are not only holding their 
own, but that they are preparing to 
enlarge the field of their operations 
and the scope of their marketing ac- 
tivities. 

Everywhere new groves are being 
planted and nurserymen are looking 
forward to an even greater demand 
during the coming planting season 
than was experienced last year, when 
stocks of trifoliata were early ex- 
hausted. In southern Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and on to the 
southwest as far as Corpus Christi, 
new plantings are to be seen on every 
hand. 

While by far the greater increase 
in acreage is due to the enlargement 
of groves already planted, attesting 
the confidence of experienced grow- 
ers in the stability of the industry, 
there are not lacking many entirely 
new groves which are being set out 
by men who have had no previous 
experience in the growing of sat- 
sumas, but who have faith in the 


* business through their acquaintance 


with the success which has been at- 
tained by others. 

There are, too, many young groves 
which will be coming into bearing 
for the first time this season, and 
this increased acreage is expected to 
largely swell the output of this deli- 
cious fruit this winter. But this in- 
creased yield is not causing the sat- 
suma growers any concern. The de- 
mand for this fruit has always been 
far in excess of the supply and grow- 
ers have never experienced any diffi- 
culty in finding a ready market at a 
profitable price. 

Local organizations of growers and 
shippers have been formed in many 
parts of the satsuma belt, and the 
men active in these organizations are 
doing much to further the interests 
of the industry in their sections. 

I have talked with many of these 
men during the past few weeks and 
find that they take kindly to the sug- 
gestion in The Citrus Industry of last 
month that a national citrus associa- 
tion should be formed. While it is 


recognized that such an organization P z 
would be of primary and supreme’ §& 


benefit to the citrus growers of Cali- 


fornia and Florida, they fee] that it_ 
would do much toward bringing the 


satsuma bglt into a more proper de- 
gree of recognition than is now en- 
joyed. They recognize that without 
such an organization, many problems 
of vital interest to citrus growers 


must be neglected, or at best, only 
superficially considered, and that in 
a very unsatisfactory manner. 

This is particularly true of the 
satsuma growers, owing to the wide- 
ly scattered sections in which sat- 
sumas are grown and the compara- 
tively few producers to be found in 
any one section. Broadly speaking, 
the satsuma belt extends in a narrow 
strip along the gulf coast from Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 
A dozen or fifteen or twenty grow- 
ers may be located in one small zone, 
with no other growers in a distance 
of many miles. Organization of local 
growers on a large scale is obviously 
impossible under such conditions. 
Even under the most favorable con- 
ditions and in the most productive 
sections, a few score of growers is 
the most that could be hoped for in 
any local organization. 

It is for this reason, as well as be- 
cause they recognize the benefits to 
the industry as a whole, that the sat- 
suma growers will be found among 
the most ardent champions of any 
movement looking to a national or- 
ganization or federation of the vari- 
ous citrus interests, including the 
growers, packers and distributors. 

With the growing importance of 
satsumas in the citrus field and the 
rapid and substantial increase in the 
grove acreage planted each year, 
satsuma growers feel the need of 
such an organization as probably the 
orange and grapefruit growers of 
Florida and California do not, al- 
though the latter would be the first 
to feel the beneficial results and to 
derive benefit in greatest measure. 

As one who is intimately inter- 
ested in citrus culture, and more par- 
ticularly in the success of the sat- 
suma industry, I hope that the ef- 
forts of The Citrus Industry to bring 
the growers, packers and distributors 
of the nation together in one great 
national organization may be suc- 
cessful. 
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Leesburg, Fla., Aug. 2. S 

I am well pleased with The & 
= Citrus Industry, as I find it to & 
% be of much interest to the pub- § 
& lic as a whole, as well as of & 
% great benefit to citrus people. } 
Ss E. B. PEACOCK. | 
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false Gconomy Has Checked Agricultural 


The United States department of 
agriculture is receiving numerous in- 
quiries from all parts of the country 
regarding the curtailment or discon- 
tinuance of various lines of work on 
account of reduced appropriations. 
These inquiries are coming from 
those interested in the activities af- 
fected and arise out of the action 
that is necessarily being taken by the 
department to bring its expenditure 
next year within the limits set by 
congress. In all these cases the de- 
partment is urged to make some ar- 
rangement for the continuation of 
the particular lines of work involved. 
In reply to these inquiries, and in or- 
der to make clear that many varied 
and widely distributed projects and 
activities are necessarily affected by 
the reduction in funds, Edwin T. 
Meredith, secretary of agriculture, 
has summarized the situation as fol- 
lows: 

The agricultural appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1920, as recently passed by congress, 
carries approximately $6,000,000 less 
than the estimate made by the de- 
partment as to its needs, and $2,185,- 
000 less fhan the amount provided in 
the appropriation act for the current 
fiscal year. Although the effect of 
reduced funds on the work of the de- 
partment was laid fully before con- 
gress while the bill was under con- 
sideration, this serious reduction has 
been made apparently on the ground 
of economy. I do not believe it is 
real economy, however, because it 
will certainly hamper the department 
in its efforts to aid the farmers of 
the country in doing their work of 
feeding and clothing the people, and 
will also handicap the department in 
administering some of the important 
regulatory laws entrusted to it for 
enforcement. The projects or activi- 
ties to be curtailed or discontinued 
in so far as the department has any 
discretion in the matter have been 
determined only after a very thor- 
ough and careful review of the whole 
situation, taking all the factors into 
consideration. 


Here are some of the things which 
wil] result from the reduction in 
funds: 

' Ourtailed or Abandoned 

Hog’ cholera eradication work, so 
far as the department is concerned, 


Development 
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will have to be completely abandoned 
in several states. 

The force of men in the field show- 
ing farmers how to save their hogs 
from cholera will have to be reduced 
from 140 to 54. 

The large hog-producing states 
which now have the services of five 
to eight federal specialists on hog 
cholera will, henceforth, have not 
more than two or three, and many 
of them will have only one. 

6 i « 

Demonstration work designed to 
aid in the establishment of general 
livestock industries in territory freed 
from cattle ticks must be abandoned 
in the states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas. 

Dairy specialists must be dispensed 
with in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 

The insurance fund of $1,000,000 
to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease, 
if it should appear in this country, 
is practically wiped out. 

* * a 


Work toward 


preventing cereal 
diseases must be discontinued at the 


stations at Ithaca, N. Y.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Auburn, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz., 
and Corvallis, Ore., and must be 
greatly reduced at 15 other stations. 
* ‘*« * 

The staff engaged in the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act must 
be reduced. 


Forestry Work 

Only one or two men can be re- 
tained for field investigations in 
forestry in the whole eastern portion 
of the country. 

Much work having to do with 
maintaining and reproducing the for- 
ests in the east and south, where the 
problem of future timber supplies is 
most acute, will have to be aban- 
doned. Nothing whatever can be 
done along that line in the lake 
states or the northeast. 

Urgent problems connected with 
the rapidly waning supply of hard- 
woods in the central states and the 
Appalachians cannot be given proper 
attention. 

Studies of the growth, yield and 
future use of the vast areas of yell 


_pine lands in the south will have to 


be abandoned. 

Very little progress cah be made 
in the general survey of national for- 
est resources. 


The color laboratory which, in the 
past few years, had aided in the es- 
tablishment of an American dye in- 
dustry, must greatly reduce its work. 


Work toward preventing spoilage 
during shipment of poultry, eggs and 
fish must be curtailed in several di- 
rections. 


Crop Report Work Much Reduced 

The services of crop reporting spe- 
cialists on cotton, tobacco and rice 
will have to be dispensed with. 

Special estimates on the commer- 
cial production of fruits and truck 
crops must be discontinued. 

The fund for eradicating the pink 
bollworm, the most destructive ene- 
my of cotton, has been considerably 
reduced. 

The project designed to give ad- 
vice to cities concerning their mar- 
keting problems must be discontin- 
ued. 

It will be necessary to discontinue 
all work to develop direct marketing 
of farm products by parcels post, ex- 
press and otherwise. 

The Pacific coast, the intermoun- 
tain region, the south and southwest 
must, in large measure, be deprived 
of the benefits of the market news 
services. 

The news service rendered the 
public from most of the large market 
centers, especially Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, Omaha and Minneapolis, must 
be so curtailed that widespread dis- 
semination of information regarding 
market demands, supplies and prices 
will be impossible. 

* © « 

The inspection service on fruits 
and vegetables will be reduced. 
Butter-inspection work can be con- 
ducted in only four of the large mar- 
kets, and the inspection of certain 
other commodities specified in the 
law, such as hay, cannot be handled 
at all. Plans to establish offices for 
the inspection of fruits and vegeta- 
bles in Hartford, Conn.; Louisville, 
Ky., and Norfolk, Va., cannot be car- 
ried out. See 

Grain-supervision offices at Cleve- 
land and Sait Lake City have been 
closed and the force of the Boston of- 













fice will be reduced. Standards for 
milled rice, already planned, cannot 
be promulgated because of a lack of 
funds for their effective enforcement. 

Co-operative work in the develop- 
ment of drug crops will be aban- 
doned. 

The project to develop a home sup- 
ply of camphor, which important pro- 
duct is now controlled by Japanese 
monopoly, will have to be reduced by 
75 per cent. 

Little further work can be done on 
vegetable oil crop investigations. 

All investigations of the problems 
of temperature, moisture, soil, air 
and othef physical factors in relation 
to plant growth must be completely 
discontinued. 

> 7 + 

Investigations of animal tubercu- 
losis, anthrax and various other dis- 
eases, as well as studies of stock 
poisoning by plants, will be greatly 
reduced. 

* > +. 

Work in the southeastern states 
relating to insect infestation of cut 
timber and forest products will be 
abandoned. 

The assistance given the national 
park service, the forest service, and 
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owners of private woodlands in insect 
control will be reduced. 

Sweet Potato Weevil Control 

The work toward controlling and 
eliminating the sweet potato weevil, 
which was making good progress 
toward complete elimination of the 
pest, will have to be greatly cur- 
tailed. 

The station at Chadbourne, N. C., 
investigating berry and cabbage in- 
sects, will be discontinued. 

Work in insects injurious to the 
health of man, such as yellow fever 
and malarial mosquitoes and the 
house fly, must be reduced. 

Other lines of activity which will 
have to be materially curtailed in- 
clude investigations of the culture 
and improvement of forage crops, the 
soil survey work, studies of livestock 
production in sugar cane and cotton 
districts, work in the control of the 
potato-war disease, field experiments 
in the construction and maintenance 
of roads and road materials and 
preparations, farm-irrigation investi- 
gations, and studies in farm drain- 
age. A cut of $50,000 in the fund 
for improvements on the national 
forests will necessarily hamper work 
necessary for the proper and econom- 








ical administration, protection .and 
development of the national forests. 


All these reductions are much 
more serious than appears from a 
mere dollars-and-cents statement. A 
dollar, as we all know, buys much 
less of everything than it formerly 
bought and also does considerably 
less work. Even if all the appropri- 
ations had been retained at the old 
figures, therefore, the department 
would have been seriously handi- 
capped in carrying on its work ef- 
fectively. 

This summary, of course, does not 
take into account the projects which 
the department feels, as indicated in 
the estimates submitted to congress, 
should be inaugurated or expanded 
in order to deal more effectively with 
important problems in the field of 
agriculture. 

Notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tion of the department that the ap- 
propriation of $239,000 for congres- 
sional seed distribution be eliminated 
and the money diverted to necessary 
and important activities having a di- 
rect bearing on agricultural produc- 
tion, this item, although dropped by 
the senate, has been finally retained 
in the bill. 


e Granthema or “Dieback.” Symptoms 


and Means of Prevention 


By Rich Kucas, Dorticulturist 


Exanthema, or as it is probably 
better known to orange, grapefruit 
and kindred fruit growers, ‘“‘die- 
back,’’ though the title dieback is a 
misnomer, is one of the most com- 
mon diseases or pathological troubles 
of citrus trees, since it is so widely 
disseminated over citrus territory 
both in chronic as well as acute 
forms, although probably it is more 
generally prevalent in the state of 
Florida. 

The infection is brought on by a 
multiplicity of conditions, though by 
exactly what conditions is still a 
matter of study and research work. 
We do know, however, thut it is a 
serious trouble to watch for and 
work against. 


It is recognized by its method of 
manifesting itself on the citrus trees 
in the formation of gum pockets in 
the young, succulent, terminal 


branches at or near the leaf nodes, 
in which pocket is deposited a clear 
or amber-colored gum. A brownish 
discolorization or splotching appears 


on the branches and on the rind of 
the fruit. The formation of multiple 
buds offers another symptom. Trees 
making excessive and _ luxuriant 
growth With long, thick, glossy leaves 
pertaining more to the shape of a 
peach leaf portray another good 
symptom of the disease. Dieback 
does not appear to be contagious. 
Frenching may or may not be appar- 
ent. 

Too Much Organic Plant Food 

Exanthema appears to be brought 
on by too much organic matter in 
the soil, as well as by the use of too 
much organic fertilizers and extreme 
cultivation appears to augment the 
trouble. 


While dieback is not fatal to a 
tree, it may very materially reduce 
its bearing or, properly speaking, it 
may greatly diminish the amount of 
fruit maturing. 

The curative method most widely 
practiced and the most satisfactory 
is the use of copper sulphate (blue- 
stone) spread under the tree as fer- 





tilizer would be applied and not by 
inserting under the bark as some ad- 
vocate or have practiced. In using 
the bluestone, from one-quarter to a 
half pound should be spread under 
young trees of a few years of age, 
while the amount is to be increased 
in proportions according to size of 
tree and age; four to eight pounds 
being in most cases sufficient for old _ 
trees. This chemical should be thor- 
oughly worked into the soil. 
Drainage Very Important 

Drainage of citrus soil is very im- 
portant and should be well investi- 
gated before setting a grove, since 
poor drainage and aeration offers a 
cause for the production of exan- 
thema. 


Portions of Florida are underlaid 
with a light so-called hardpan, oth- 
er parts with marl, and well down 
south on the east coast with rock. 

The light organic subsoil is quite 
often a thin layer and can be broken 
through, though better results are 
secured if each tree site is shot with 





a half cartridge of 20 per cent dyna- 
mite. The marl and rock strata are 
of thicker formation, while around 
‘Miami on the east coast the stratum 
is quite thick or rock predominates 
just under the top soil. In the marl 
and thinner rock base it is wise to 
try and absolutely shatter the ob- 
struction and 40 per cent explosives 
will be found superior, drilling a hole 
down in the stratum and loading 
with half a stick. With the concrete 
base it is probably better to plant to 
truck crop. or, if citrus must be 
grown, be sure to shatter the base 
sufficiently to allow for proper and 
thorough drainage and so the tree 
roots can permeate through and have 
room for ramification and if this is 
not feasible it is best not to try to 
grow citrus. 

After shooting it will be found 
practical to take a pole and tamp out 
any air pockets so that the soil will 
not settle away from the tree roots. 

Prevention Easier Than Cure 

By producing a good drainage sys- 
tem, watching the amount of organic 
fertilizer applied; in fact, using 
mostly a chemical plant food, for 
which nitrate of soda, acid phosphate 
and some of the potash salts (borax 
free) probably offers the paramount 
ingredients, and by proper manipula- 
tion, it is- believed this disease can 
be largely done away with, though its 
entire elimination will probably not 
result until much more research 
work is completed. Nevertheless, 
disabused precautions forestall con- 
ditions that in later years may assist 
in bringing on attacks of exanthema. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OLD 
ORANGE GROVE BY USE 
OF GREEN MANURE 


(Continued from Page 11) 
soil will of itself put a soil in good 


tilth has cost and is costing the fruit 
growers of southern California tens 
of thousands of dollars annually. 

I have seen a sandy loam soil, 
plowed twice a year for 30 years, 
eultivated three ways every 24 days 
during the irrigation season, become 
so consolidated that water penetra- 
tion was impossible. In 1913 we ap- 
plied to this soil large amounts of 
ground limestone, and began the two- 
a-year cover-crop system. In the pe- 
riod elapsed since the above date this 
soil has been plowed once, four years 
ago. The crops have been turned 
uncer with the disk and the seedbed 
prepared by cultivation two ways of 
the grove. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your 
attention to the following data, which 
is indicative of the changed physical 
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and chemical condition of the above 
mentioned soil, under a system of 
summer and winter green manure 
crops in connection with the use of 
ground limestone. 

A moisture determination made on 
February 29, 1912, after a 48-hour 
run of water showed for the first 
foot a percentage of 12.89. Below 
this depth the average percentage for 
each foot down to the fifth foot was 
approximately 6 per cent, the fifth 
foot showing the highest percentage 
of any foot below the first. Compar- 
ing this with the determination made 
June 14, 1919, we find the top six 
inches showing 11.58 per cent mois- 
ture, the next two feet about 10.25 
per cent, as against 6 per cent seven 
years previously. From the 30-inch 
depth to 66 we have an average of 
11.75 per cent. This latter percent- 
age being close to our optimum con- 
dition for this soil. 

Comparing the soil crop since ’81 
with the virgin soil we find in the top 
30 inches of the cropped soil a total 
nitrogen content of 3,788 pounds per 
acre, as against 2,847 pounds in the 
virgin soil. Thus this old cropped 
soil shows 941 pounds more nitrogen 
than the soil in the virgin state. The 
heaviest distribution in the cropped 
soil is in the foot from six to 18 
inches, while the virgin soil carries 
the heaviest amount on the surface. 

Therefore, I repeat, the only 
method of maintaining permanent 
soil fertility is to grow the organic 
matter required on the soil itself. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF 
PURPLE SCALE 


(Continued from Page 14) 
entomogenous fungi find sufficient 
humidity to multiply fairly well, al- 
though not as rapidly as in a grove 
of large trees. When these nursery 
trees are transplanted into an open 
field and placed many feet apart they 
are fully exposed to the drying effect 
of sun and wind and the fungi do not 
thrive. As a result the scales are apt 
to multiply rapidly. Young trees 
should be closely watched for scales 
for a year or two. It will probably 
be found advantageous to spray them 
at least three times a year. July will 
ugually be a desirable period in which 
to make the additional application. 

When trees are sprayed with a 
fungicide to kill the fnngi which at- 
tack the trees, the entomogenous 
fungi are also killed and as a result 
the scales increase vastly. Indeed, it 
is possible to kill a citrus tree in the 
course of a year or so by repeated 
sprayings with bordeaux. Such ex- 


periences afford the most convincing 
proof of the importance of the ento- 
mogenous fungi in controlling scale 
insects. The application of bordeaux 
to a tree should always be followed 
within a month by an application of 
one of the oil emulsions, in order to 
forestall the increase of the scales. 
At the beginning of the rainy season 
the entomogenous fungi should be re- 
introduced unless the grower intends 
to apply the bordeaux again. 

In grooves free from. whitefly, 
spraying for purple scale should be 
done immediately following the time 
when crawlers are most abundant, 
which is about the middle of April, 
mid July, late October and the mid- 
dle of February if weather has been 
warm. It is seen that the more im- 
portant of these dates correspond 
quite closely with those which are 
preferable for spraying to control 
whitefly. But, as explained under 
whitefly, the April spraying should 
be postponed until the fruit is an 
inch in diameter. This may defer 
the application until May. 


A FAMOUS NEW-DAY DRINK 

Since the days of prohibition the 
“best-seller” among the “new-day”’ 
drinks offered by the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, is the now famous 
“Astor Cup.”’ This drink is a glori- 
fied lemonade temptingly served in a 
two-quart cut-glass pitcher to serve 
a party of four or six. 

The lemonade is served in a vari- 
ety of colors and flavors by the ad- 
dition of grape juice, loganberry 
juice, ginger ale, White Rock, etc. 
This two-quart pitcher is priced at 
$3 a service and a representative of 
the Exchange was told by the chief 
steward of the Astor that their an- 
nual monthly business on the “Astor 
Cup” ran about $8,000 a month. This 
is equivalent to more than 6,000 
quarts of lemonade a month served 
in this one form, and while this is 
their ‘‘best seller” they use quantities 
of lemons and oranges in other ways. 
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A HELP TO ALL 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4. X 
We believe such’ a publica- & 
tion as yours, in giving facts x 
and information to those vitally § 
interested in this particular in- & 
dustry, is most valuable, and 
that it will prove to be not only & 
@ money-saver, but an invalu- = 
able help to all concerned. 
I. N. PRICE & CO., 
Commission Merchants. 
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The movement for fewer fertilizer 
formulas for Florida isa -good one. 
It deserves the support of every pro- 
gressive citrus grower. The one 
thing which Florida needs most in 
many lines is more of standardiza- 
tion, and less of individualism. 


Citrus Blast in the northern Cali- 
fornia counties is causing considera- 
ble alarm, as well it may because of 
the damage done. Thanks to the im- 
mediate activities of state and other 
horticultural authorities it is hoped 
to restrict it, and prevent spread to 
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vation problem.” 


may be disappointed. 


Captain Allen B. Tucker of 
Punta, Gorda, Fla.. Says: 


“I was in the service for two years and 
during that time not a lick of work 
was done in my grove. When I return- 
ed the grove was overgrown with briars 
and weeds and I realized that I could 
not work it satisfactorily with a horse 
or mule. After careful investigation I 


SEMINOLE SALES CO., Tampa, Fla. 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
“The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only three cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 


mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY, 
411 Curry Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
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205 ACRBS—Orchard and stock farm. 
4,000 bearing ap le trees, 99 acres in 
orchard, 45 in othér crops, balance in 












timber. Good buildings and water. 
Long terms. Low interest. W. H. 
Funk, Dixon, Mo, 

FRUIT AND BERRY LANDS—What do 
you want to grow? How much land 
do you want and what.terms? Rail- 

road Farm Bureau, San Antonio, Tex. 


FOR SALE—30 acrés in Palm Beach 
county. Junction.two hard roads, on 
bank of St. Lucie river; 18 acres un- 
der cultivation; 150 bearing grape- 
fruit trees; good 5-room house, water 
in kitehen. ‘Six miles from Stuart, 3% 
miles Salerno... Address H. M, Gann, 
Lake Wales, Fla. M-3t 





For sale near Los Angeles, Calif., 15 
acres of fine lemons 5 and 6 years old, 
fine condition, perfect tract, piped and 


plenty of water; 40 young walnuts 
along this tract. Paying and growing 
investment Nothing better for $20,- 
000, H. S. Parker, 128 W. Broadway, 


Glendale, Calif. Aug. 





Captain Tucker Cleaning Out His Ruin Down Grove ''The Oldsmar Way”’ 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Oldsmar, Florida 


Oldsmar Garden 


Tractor 


My OLDSMAR has not only done all my grove work and proved itself extremely efficient and _practi- 
cal, but has also worked my big muck land farm at Moore Haven, Florida. I do not hesitate to reccom- 
mend THE OLDSMAR to citrus growers and all small farm owners as the practical solution of their culti- 


For full information regarding this wonderful little tractor get in touch with the nearest distributor or 
dealer. If you want an OLDSMAR this Fall we suggest that you get your osder in now-~-otherwise you 


FRED A. BENNETT, 224 N. Los Angeles St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., (Export Representatives) 2 Rolaor St., New York 


City 


The Oldsmar Tractor Company 






















